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» EDITORIAL « 


Cet eet nd ed end Yard 











Danger—Inflation 


The attitude of organized labour toward the recently enacted Wage 
Control Order and the promise of the Government to accede to the protests 
of organized labour is causing much concern among thinking people 
generally. 


More especially is this the case with those who fear that unless the 


government acts fearlessly, inflation is in the offing. 


The particular objections voiced by organized labour concern increases 


in wages and strike restrictions 


So far as the latter are concerned, labour evidently considers this is 
an effort by the government to deprive labour of its hard won rights—we 
do not, but we are not so much concerned with this matter at the moment 
except insofar as strikes would be an effort to secure blanket increases in 
pay. It is the question of wage increases with which we are mostly con 
cerned when considering the danger of inflation. Those who want blanket 


I 


increases in pay allowed feel that the danger of inflation is not very real 
and that the inflation cry is just a government bogey raised to prevent 
labour from obtaining its just rights but on the contrary the danger is a 
very real one and one sometimes wonders if the attitude of organized 
labour really does represent the thoughts of the rank and file of the workers. 

Undoubtedly, the Price Ceiling is very close to breaking point and if 


it does break, then Heaven help us, organized labour and all. 


If we realized the situation to the full, we would realize that we should 


do all in our power to maintain the ceiling and so prevent inflation 


The Dominion Government has been accused of many things in this 


war both justly and unjustly but on this matter of price and wages ceil- 


ings—despite its mistakes, most of them made in deference to organized 
labour, it has shown a great deal of courage. We venture to say, more 
so than most governments and it would seem that in their own interests 
organized labour would do well to lend every support to the government, 


instead of hindering it in its fight to prevent inflation. 
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Across the Secretary's Desk 


During the past month, it has been my pleasure to visit along with 
our President, Hal Hetherington, two of our Chapters, namely Kitchener 
and Montreal. In addition, we attended a meeting in Quebec City which 
we think will result in the definite organization of a new Chapter there 
before the end of the season. 

All three meetings were most excellent. In Kitchener, where the Chap- 
ter is enjoying the best season in its history, there was an attendance num- 
bering 45. In Quebec City, there were 69 present and the meeting under 
the able guidance of Mr. A. J. Dolbec of Quebec City was a “honey.” 
Charlie Dumas and Percy Wright accompanied us from Montreal, and 
when Percy introduced Hal in French, the latter's face was a study. 

The next evening we were in Montreal for a meeting of the Montreal 
Chapter and while the attendance was somewhat ruined by several cougter- 
attractions, it was nevertheless a splendid meeting. Hal and I sat in on 
a meeting of the Directors of the Montreal Chapter and all together it 
was an exceedingly happy occasion. 

The Private Bill to incorporate the Alberta Provincial Chapter is ex- 
pected to come before the Private Bills Committee early next month and 
the Alberta members appear to have done an excellent organizations job. 

From Belleville, Hamilton, Niagara, London and Windsor, we hear 
of excellent attendances and the membership in Niagara, Kitchener and 
London is showing a welcome increase. The Calgary Chapter is now thor- 
oughly organized and we may expect quite a good increase here within the 
next few weeks 

Our old friend, Paul Kellogg, addressed a meeting of the Vancouver 
Chapter on January 27th. While in Ottawa, fifty-three gathered at a din- 
ner to hear Mr. R. H. Neilson of the National War Labour Board. 


All in all, the picture is quite good. We have already exceeded the 
1100 mark in membership and we are aiming for 1200 before the end of 
the present fiscal year. This, however, needs your help—HOW ABOUT IT! 


Chapter Notes 


Montreal 

Montreal Chapter members had the pleasure of hearing our Dominion 
President, “Hal” Hetherington, on the occasion of its late January meet- 
ing at the Mount Stephen Club. Due to several major counter attractions 
the attendance was not all that could have been expected but those present 
heard a very interesting address and a good discussion period. The meet- 
ing was enlivened by the Chairman, Charlie Dumas, who was guilty of 
faux pas on several occasions which prompted Don Patton to remark that 
The whole story of the Quebec trip had not been told.” The trip re- 
ferred to was a trip made by Charlie along with Percy Wright, the Sec- 
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retary Manager and the Dominion President, to Quebec City. Your nar- 


rator is assured, however, that the boys conducted themselves with absolute 


decorum, whatever that means, while in Old Quebec. 


Bay of Quinte Chapter 

This newest Chapter promises to establish a record for percentage 
of members in attendance at meetings. The attendances so far have been 
really good and the meetings have been most enjoyable. Mr. F. Crowder 


spoke on “Post War Reconstruction” at the January meeting On Feb 


ruary 22nd, the Ontario President, Mr. H. P. Wright, will address the 
Chapter on the subject, “Excess Profit Tax.” 


Hamilton 

Hamilton members turned out in force on the occasion of the January 
meeting to hear Mr. C. J. Gardner, M.E.I.C., speak on “The Professional 
Planner. 

Mr. Gardner's address is produced elsewhere in this issue. 

On February 22nd, Mr. R. J. Lowe, Comptroller, F. N. Burt, Inc., 
Buffalo, will address a Joint Meeting of the Toronto and Hamilton Chap- 
ters on “Budgets” at the Royal Connaught Hotel. 

Niagara 
Attendances at meetings of the Niagara Chapter continue to be good 


and the Chapter is having a swell season. On February 16th, Harold P 


of 


Wright, President. The Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants 
at the Welland Club, Welland, and 


Ontario, will address the members 
this promises to be another excellent meeting. 
Kitchener 

Forty-five persons were present for dinner to hear our Dominion 
President, Mr. H. M. Hetherington, speak on the occasion of the January 
meeting of the Chapter and it was indeed a grand meeting. 

The speaker was introduced by G. M. Walker, and E. W. Gillespie 
moved a hearty vote of thanks. On February 16th, Mr. G. M. Walker, 
| 


R.LA., of Galt, will address the members at Preston on the subject, “Job 


Evaluation” 


Ottawa 

The Ottawa Chapter, after a recess, started off with a bang on Feb- 
ruary 10th when fifty-three members and guests gathered at a dinner at 
the Chateau Laurier, with about 60 for the meeting. The speaker was Mt 


R. H. Neilson, Executive Officer of the National War Labour Board, wh 


led a really fine discussion on “The Incorporation of Cost of Living Bonus 
Into Basic Wages. J. S. Benson, R.LA., presided and F. H. Drage intro 


duced Mr. Neilson 


Literature Received 


The Preparation and Presentation of a Brief Before the Board of Referees. 


C.C.A. February 


A clear, concise article dealing with a subject of real interest 


to Accountants. 
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The War and After. 
C.M.A 


A Bulletin of real inter lescribing the plans, organization and 
work of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in connection with 
war and in preparing for conditions after the war 


The Cost of Reconversion. 

N.A.C.A., February 1. 

A Bulletin issued by the Research Department of the N.A.C.A 

Reserve Provisions Needed To Reflect Real Income. 

N.A.C.A., February 1. 
The Viewpoint of Industry. 

N.A.C.A., February 1 
The Allowance of Post-War Reserves for Tax Purposes 

N.A.C.A., February 1 


Three articles dealing with the important question of Post-War 


Reserve Provisions as Wartime Costs 


New Members 


Montreal Chapter. 
L. Bolduc, Quebec Provincial Government, Montreal 
J. Law, Imperial Tobacco Co. of Can. Ltd., Montreal 
M. Rondeau, C.C.A. Perfection Corset Co. Ltd., Quebec 
R. H. Bissell, Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal 
P. Smith, Canadian Car Munitions Ltd., Montreal. 
R. A. Chislett, Compo Co. Ltd., Montreal 
A. E. Boutin, Dominion Government, Treasury Dept., Montr« 
W. H. Thompson, Sharpe, Milne & Co., Montreal. 
J. A. Fuller, Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Montreal 
D. F. Pollock, Belding Corticelli Ltd., Montreal 
H. C. Browne, Price Waterhouse & Co., Montreal 
A. S. Keiller, Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal. 
Toronto Chapter. 
J. C. Young, Bell Telephone ¢ of Canada 
H. Sutcliffe, Might Directories Ltd 
G. J. Mickler, Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
M. F. Bochner, J. Yolles Ltd 
Hamilton Chapter. 
R. H. Foster, Jr., Hamilton 
J. C. Lord, International Harvester Co. Ltd. 
Niagara Chapter. 
A. Boyce, Garden City Paper Mills Ltd., St. Catharines 
C. R. Clark, Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls 
H. J. Henderson, Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls 
J. F. Brophy, Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls 
N. C. Gomm, Dominion Chain (¢ Ltd., Niagara Falls 
Kitchener Chapter. 


J. F. Fitzgerald, Dominion Electrohome Industries, Ltd., Kitchener. 
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F. Shaker, J. E. Seagram & Sons Ltd., Wat 

H. Heibein, Economical Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Waterloo 
A. M. Hunt, Savage Shoe Co. Ltd., Preston 

F. S. Frank, Savage Shoe Co. Ltd., Preston 


Vancouver Chapter. 
V. J. Christison, Boeing Aircraft of Canada Ltd 


Library Articles 


Members who have received articles on loan from 
the Society’s Library are reminded that such articles 
are loaned for a period of thirty days. It will save 
the Secretary considerable trouble and expense if 
these articles are returned promptly at the expiration 
of the allotted time or before, if possible. 





Examinations 


Examinations will be held as usual during the last 
week in April and the first week in May. 


Candidates are advised that applications to sit for 
these examinations must be made on the prescribed 
form, obtainable from the Secretary, and that applica- 
tions should be entered by April Ist next and be ac- 
companied by the prescribed fee. Members of the 
Cost and Management Institute should obtain forms 
from R. Herron, 1201 Royal Bank Building, Montreal, 
Que. All others can obtain forms from the Dominion 
Secretary. 





Exemptions 


Claims for exemption should be made as soon as 
possible after March Ist, and should be accompanied 
by the necessary evidence and the exemption fee. 
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Payroll Accounting 


By W. HOLME: 





» F.C.B. CEng.) 


Cost Accountant—Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 
Address Given January 14, 1944 


It is a pleasure and honour to be asked to address your association 
on “Payroll Accounting’ and as you all no doubt know that the subject 
can be either saturated with confusing detail or we may pilot through 
with the periscope above the water. I will try to keep above the water. 

Since the outbreak of war, payroll departments in trade and commerce 
have been confronted with problems that have brought about many changes 
in methods. Some companies have completely mechanized their payroll 
departments, while others only partially so. Nevertheless, a reorganiza- 


become a specialized field in so far as the 


tion of payroll systems has 
manufacturers of accounting machines go, and we all owe a debt of grati- 
tude for their untiring efforts in trying to solve our payroll problems. 
Some would disagree with me on this point, on the basis that they are 


"W 


always willing to sell accounting machines as it’s their bread and butter. 


It would not be practicable to discuss payroll systems applicable to 
various industries without burdening you with a colossal amount of con- 
fusion so, if I may, will try to confine myself to payroll accounting in 
a pulp and paper industry with a hope that some of the data will be 
beneficial. 

A few years ago we were like many companies, trying to cope with the 
various types of payroll computations following through with our under- 
lying system but with increased staff. It was found necessary to make a 
survey and develop a mechanized Payroll System for all our plants, while 
we had a sketchy idea of how our payroll departments functioned, there 
were many perplexing problems. Therefore, with the job in hand_ the 


letermine the kind of job that each employee 


first consideration was to ¢ 


at the various payroll departments was doing. These jobs were listed in 


order of importance and time required, then gathered all forms that were 


used and glued them on a large sheet of beaverboard from which we were 


able to draw a diagramatic plan of the payroll system at each of our plants. 
This gave us a complete picture of the set-up. 
q k I 


Representatives of accounting machine manufacturers were called in. 


The diagramatic plan was shown to each of them, from which they were 


able to prepare their brief of cost, suggestions and pamphlets covering 


equipment. When this process was over visits were made to many users 


of payroll accounting equipment, making notes of the tour. Upon com- 


pletion of this tour there was the process of selecting the payroll machine, 


designing payroll forms, diagramatic plan of proposed new Payroll System, 


report to the executive of the proposed plan covering expenditure, saving 
of clerical time, accuracy of machine posting to hand posting, etc. 
After obtaining approval for the purchase of the Payroll machines and 


some auxiliary equipment the job of installation began. It would be well 
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B.M. equipme thoroughly gone into but owing 
e geographic ion of our various plants, cost and the number 
f em] es involy (this being an important factor in the case) we 
liged to rejec ea However, the selection of a payroll ac- 

g chine w ide with the greatest of care The same make 

t i le W i h of our plants 

t will : necessary to go into the details of what changes we made 
but w lain rriefly as possible the operation of our system at one 
| ; present. At the mill entrance we have several 

3.M ¢ ks with vertic racks side of each clock in which 
icky ( s You will observe from Fig. 1 that the card is 

serves as a time card, computation of earn- 

gs n front portion serves as a cheque and is 

veckl 

W 1 PM | € en royees name, clock 

) Ir lay ssift nd date for period ending, is all done 

\ 1 of each week. the time cards are taken out 

cks | 1b w lot), sorted into group operating depts., 

\ n computation of earnings and deductions. The fore- 

1 of R prepares a Weekly Time Report and submitted 
, D«¢ ve checked against the employee's time cards. When 

) 1 pleted yd extensions checked for one of 

g del hey are passed on to the payroll machine where 

f y the back of the time card 1s transcribed to 
Employee's Earnings Record simultane- 

\ i mi records is inserted at each line 

P | M ne The payroll machine is equipped with 

( ding sters f ch column as shown in Fig. 2. As the 
fri et it the registers accumulate the respective 

S ) G s Net Earnings are automatically thrown out by 
( | perator is able to check these two totals with 


e time card from where the payroll data 


ent or operating unit has been 


é Ss appearing in each register is cleared onto the 
‘ In s t, the individual adding registers give totals 
I iture alone is invaluable to any 
Ww ting partments have been recorded on the payroll 
s| repared using the totals of each department 
) n t | n important role in obtaining totals 
nt \ I 
As s . ent has been typed the pasteboard time cards 
g ) 1 clerk tor passing through a cheque protecto- 
’ s¢ Stamp Tax machine. Note that the only amount 
t eque is that which is perforated by the 
Uf ne so the payable date of the cheque is 
lax St ) hine at the same time as Excise Stamp 
C ere Nn 


nployees it takes three days a week to handle 
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computation of time value worked, deductions, typing of payroll and _ bal- 


ancing. The balance of the week is taken up in checking off returned 
cheques with the bank statement, payroll distribution and other payroll 
dept. routine work and requires a staff of five employees including the 


Paymaster 

May I draw your attention to the Employee’s Earnings Record, the 
Jeductions” section and Dominion War Loan. There is a column for 
War Loan deductions and the next column is “Ledger Balance’. This 
column is used only at the end of each month; we add the deductions 
made during the month drawing a line directly under the last posting and 
deduct the total from the subscribed total (the subscribed total being placed 
in the block at the head of the column) to arrive at the employee's ledger 


balance or the amount unpaid. This method saves hand posting to in- 





dividual employee's account at the same time minimizes errors. Every 


outstanding totals which should cancel 


month a trial balance is made of al 
his bond, entries are put directly on the employee's earnings record in ink 
to close off the column. Accordingly entries go through the general books 
of account. 

With regard to the system for handling subscriptions to War Savings 
Certificates you will find an article in the Plant Administration Magazine, 
Nov. 1943 issue, which describes the set-up. Prior to this system it used 
to take approximately 120 man hours per month and with the use of the 
Payroll Machine we handle the whole job in not more than 17 hours per 
month. The new system undoubtedly relieved us of many headaches and 
obtains a threefold result. First we have an account for each employee 
showing his subscription, certificates applied for, and his outstanding bal- 
ance. At the same time we prepare a list of subscriptions in multiples of 
$4.00 to be sent to Ottawa for certificates besides obtaining a trial balance 
for all outstanding accounts for our auditors. These results are all obtained 
at one typing and done regularly at the end of the month. The system 
is very simple, just as soon as the last payroll week for the month has 
been typed all we do is take the earnings record for each employee and add 
up the amount of subscriptions for the number of weeks that he has worked 


and place the total in pencil on the account card. All these pencil figures 





are added up and they should equal the total of all payrolls for the period 
less any individuals that have left the company, we then proceed with pre- 
paring the aforementioned. Should an employee leave, we carry petty 
cash stamps on hand, and we are able to give him the stamps and release 
the account immediately. 


e payroll departments have a tremendous 


In view of the fact that tl 
number of jobs and reports to get out, a list was prepared showing all 
the jobs that they have to do and arranged in order of importance. By 
this I mean that the jobs were arranged under headings, jobs to be done 
weekly, monthly, every six months, yearly, and under that, miscellaneous 
auxiliary jobs. To the right of this list, we columnized each item, e.g. op- 
posite the section for jobs to be done weekly, there were 52 columns, and 
monthly there were 12 columns and so on. When they start on these jobs 
they draw a diagonal line in the square and when the job is completed 


they draw another line only the opposite way (making a cross) when the 
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job is complete. This guide has been of tremendous help in controlling 
the volume and flow of work. 


ft the accounting machine for payroll 


work, I would say that the average cruising speed would be about 65 


With regard to the operation ¢ 


entries per hour. This of course takes into consideration the changing of 
carbon paper, insertion of sheets and setting up, and for minor delay 
allowances. However, when the operator does not have to change sheets 
and starts at the top of a payroll sheet and goes right through then the 
average speed is about 120 entries per hour, and this is no exaggeration 

With regard to the Departmental Labour costs this is a subject that 
would involve a lengthy explanation. However, in view of the fact that 
various industries have departmental labour costs that are peculiar to thei 
needs no benefit would be gained by an explanation unless a comparison 
were made of a similar industry, except that mention should be made of 
Repairs Maintenance for labour and material which is handled through 
the medium of I.B.M. punch cards whereby the shop maintenance oftic« 
prepare daily job tickets covering all maintenance labour costs applicable 


to each operating department or specific job, likewise with the Stores 


Material Dept., upon issuing stores material job tickets are made up daily 
and with the application of a code system or classification, each job ticket 
is transcribed to a punch card. At the end of the month all the punch 
cards are sent to the I.B.M. resulting in a tabulated Repairs analysis state 
ment. Incidentally this statement is tied in with the books of account 
As far as differences in Labour values as shown by the Repairs analysis 
statement and that of the actual payroll figures are concerned the diffe: 
ence is written off to shop burden which eventually filters through a chan- 
nel to shop overhead which is applicable to all repair jobs. This differenc« 
is watched very carefully and if the difference is grossly out a check-up 
is made. As far as the Stores Material analysis is concerned there is never 
any difference 

No mention has been made as to the kinds of forms and routine fol 
lowed by employees hired, leaving or discharged as this is something tha 
each company does in respect to its own*rules and regulations. Alithougl 
mention could be made that as soon as’an employee is hired he is sent 
to our ‘First Aid” Dept. and is given a fifteen minute lecture on ‘‘Safety 
First’, then sent to the foreman in the department he is to work, the fore 
man explains “Job Instruction’ and in three months’ time the employc¢ 
is scrutinized (see Fig. 3) by the foreman and superintendent after which 
a ‘Progress Report” is filled out and sent to the Personnel Supervisor 

Income Tax calculations for hourly rates have become somewhat of 
burden on a payroll department although there are many speedy ready 


} 


reckoners developed by various companies and placed on tl 1 


ve market and 
no doubt have helped to make computations easier. It might interest you 
to learn of the type of ready reckoner we use. We have a card for each en 
ployee (as shown in Fig. 4), one for “Single” and one for “Married” pet 


we range of earn 


sons. From the Employee's Earnings Record we note t 
ings, his number of dependents, Voluntary Savings, etc., from which we ar 
able to compute his “Net Income Tax” and his “Refundable Portion” whic! 


are both shown on the card in respect to the range of earnings (using 
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the printed tables issued by the Dept. of National Revenue) and in the 
course of preparing the weekly payroll the Employee's net Income Tax is 
always available. We have found this type of ready reckoner most efficient, 
it being an easy matter to make changes for any employee as his status 
changes. With new employees we either work out a rang of earnings or 


make entries each week as his earnings range changes. 


The Professional Planner 


Address Delivered to The Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants 
of Ontario, Hamilton Chaper, January 19th, 1944, 


By C. J. GARDNER, M.E.I.C. 


What is Planning? 


The generally accepted definition of planning is “the tabulating of a 


statement or scheme; project, design, intention, way of proceeding.” I 
would add to this by saying “to accomplish a preconceived end usually with 


the aid of limited means.” 


It we can accept this definition we are brought to the next feature 


t planning—it is a universal instrument. It applies to individual activity 
and it also applies to group activity. You may have your plan on this 
and that, and I may have mine. Your society or group may have a plan 
and another society or group may have a plan. But in order to live to- 
gether peaceably when our plans involve the use of the same instruments, 
we must have a co-ordinating plan—a social plan—which will prevent the 
chaotic results of different plans attempting to use the same instruments 
in different ways. Our social plan must extend to the borders of our 
society and, if our society becomes world-wide, we shall need world-wide 


1 + 


plans, if we are to live in peace and harmony and if we are to bring about 
the maximum realization of individual plans. 

Thus when we consider what is usually called “Production Planning” 
we must not regard it in trembling and fear as some dark and mysterious 
art—it is merely the co-ordination of all the agents of production such 
as the General Manager, the Engineer, the Accountant and the Shop Super- 
intendent. Each has his own plan which, unless analyzed and co-ordinated, 
either with or without a Production Planning Department, will lead to 
chaos. 

In a small firm this co-ordinating may be done by the owner or mana- 
ger. However, as the industrial unit gets larger, it is found necessary to 
delegate the function of co-ordinating to another person or department 
so that it can be made a subject of specialization. 

Thus the new child is born and, to his brother Engineers, Accountants 
and Shop Superintendents, etc., is neither fish nor flesh. 

The Production Planner requires a good basic training and some prac- 
tical experience in Engineering and Shop Practice. He also requires a 
good knowledge of Economics, Accounting, Statistics and other Business 
Administration subjects. He is a Jack of all professions and may, or may 


not, be a master of one. The better the Jack, the better the job. Unlike 
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the specialists in various aspects of production, he must be able to see 


the picture as a whol 


I have taken some trouble to put the Production Planner fairly and 
squarely where he belongs, because so many of our professional men appeat 
; 


to be ignorant of the nature and significance of their own professions. 


As these remarks are addressed to a body of Accountants, the dip- 


lomatic course for me to take would be to choose an example of this 
shortcoming among professional men from, let us say, the Engineering 


profession. 

First of all we must confine engineering and I quote Dr. S. D. Lash, 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Queen’s University: 

Its primary function is the planning, designing, constructing and 


maintenance of structures and machines of all dsecriptions.” 


The same authority outlines the educational requirements of an En- 
gineer as follows 
l An understanding of scientific method of thought. 
2, A broad grasp of the basic principles underlying the design 


and construction of structures 


3 Specialization in some particular field of Engineering 
4 Ability to express ideas correctly and concisely. 

5 An understanding f the structure of society. 

6 An appreciation of culture. 


The last two items are to enable the Engineer to appreciate the social 
framework in which he works The rest provide a fairly clear indication 
of the nature and significance of the Engineering profession per se. 


Now let us hear an 


ther outstanding professional Engineer speak. You 
can find his remarks printed in a recent issue of a leading Engineering 


Journal. He is speaking on the subject "The Engineer as a Planner’ and 


1 1 } 
j 


he starts off on the basis that the Engineer, as a professional man, shoul 
stick to Engineering. To support this he agrees with an Economist who 
said that the worst thing that could happen to a country’s economy would 
be to put it in the hands of an Engineer. 

It would have been well if he had. stopped there, but he proceeds 
immediately to examine the Engineer's contribution to planning (National 
Planning) by examining what is economically possible and what is poli 
tically possible, and he plunges right into the complexities of Economic 
and Political Sciences without the vaguest notion of their fundamental 
principles. 

Speaking of Economics he says, “Economics itself is a study of human 
behaviour.” 

This, as you will know, is more a definition of Psychology than 
Economics Economics is the science which studies human behaviour as 
a relationship between ends and scarce means which have alternative uses 

A further quotation illustrates the hazy thinking and conception of 
his own profession, Engineering: 

We are now engaged in the task of building up a technique of social 
engineering which shall bridge that gap in the social field as the Engineer 
has bridged it in the physical field. 


What, I ask, is ‘social engineering’, and what is “the gap’ 
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It is not only the social sciences which suffer in this man’s hands. Heat 


what he has to say about the development of Medical Science 


| k } + | P } uw} } ] rT, r h] ve | 
As we lock over the actual processes by which these undeniable and 





statistically measurable results have been reached, I am sure we will be 
convincd that, in a very large measurg, the job itself | yeen done by 
engineers, while the specific jobs were set by the specialists in medicine 
and hygiene.” 

It is difficult to say what is the difference between “the job itselt 
and ‘the specific jobs” but it looks very much as though the Engineer 1s 
claiming the laurels for the development of Medical Science. 

Similar illustrations of confused thought can be found in every pro- 
fession. They are a very sad commentary on the standard of education of 


1 


our time. They indicate a very urgent task to be performed by educational 
institutions and professionals societies. 
(1) Our professional men must first of all have their minds clarified 
as to the nature and scope of their professions 
(2) Our professional men should be more thoroughly instructed in 


the nature and scope of other professions with which they have t 


function in society. 


(3) Professional men of pure science should be taught the basic 
principles of social science and the arts. 

(4) Professional men of the social sciences should be taught the basic 
principles of pure sciences and the arts. 

(5) Professional men of the arts should be taught the basic principles 


of pure and social sciences 


What, you may well ask, has all this to do with the Production Plannet 


] + 


It is with these professional men that the Production Planner has to 
I 


t the failure 


work. When the story of this war is told it will be found tha 
in Planning (industrial, production and national) has been due in some 
measure to: 

1. The failings of Professional men whose activities it was 
impossible to co-ordinate. 
In some measure to the lack of authority of the Planner. 
3 In some measure to the lack of ability of the Planner. 


We have dealt with the urgent need for professional self-examination 


and reform. The next responsibility lies with the authoritative body from 


which the planning activity emanates. In the case of National Planning 
that body will be the Government. In Production Planning, the body ts 


the General Management. 


General Management is in itself a specialized profesison. It requires 
certain training, qualifications and natural abilities, which are not the 
essential properties of any other professional. Unfortunately, this 1s not 
a very well recognized fact. Too often it happens that a good man in this 


or that profession has received such loud acclaim that the hasty conclusion 
is drawn ‘that he is sure to be a good Administrator—or at least the best 
available at the time. 
This is a bad thing for these reasons 
A. If he fails, it is difficult and very often impossible to retract 


this appointment without a serious loss to the firm 
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: ee : \ ; 
Bb If he has what it takes to become a good manager, but h 
» start off with a disadvantage in any one or more of the 


; 4 ; 
specialized fields which he has to co-ordinate, there will be 








no manager but a management committee or board with 
which he struggles to retain his position as chairman. Ht: 
time will be taken up in ching differences instead of in 
formulating policy. 

( If a specialized professional man is chosen for a manager, 
there is the great d er that he will spend far too much 
ime and money on his specialty to the detriment of othe 


equally important parts of the organization 
We cannot get away from the fact that management needs specialized 


training and experience, just as Engineering, Accounting and any othet 


profession. If it is a case of emergency, and a trained and qualified mana 
ger is not available, it would perhaps be better to recognize the situation 
for what it is and appoint a management board 

As far as I know there is no professional organization to  establisl 
and maintain the standards of qualification and experience of managers, 


but the interests to be protected are equally if not more important than 


those involved in « 





professions of industry 
Briefly speaking the General Manager should be trained and exper 


enced in the basic principles of all the departments of the unit he manages, 








and this is no easy task to accomplish thoroughly. In addition, he should 
have special training and particular natural abilities for the task of c 
irdinating the activities of all members of the indt | unit for tl 
accomplishment, with limited of certain ends whic re concrete 
related to the community, the ry, and perhaps the world of reality 
at large To his Department heads he must set down clearly his aims and 
his Department heads must transpose these aims into action and bring 


, | | : : 
back results in a clear and concise form for use in future policy-making 


It should be obvious that the General Manager should select Depart 








ment heads who can perform their functions with the least amount of 
assistance or interference fe should have full c lence in them s 
t he may delegate to the their full sure of authority and res 
ponsibility 
As stated before, the Production Planner’s job is a chip off the block 
of management. It derives this characteristic mainly from the fact that it 


performs that co-ordinating function between the professional departments 


which are concerned with production Therefore it is obvious that the 
Production Planner is in a similar position to the General Manager in 
1 1 1 ] 
requiring training and experience in the basic principles of the professional 
epartments, whose activities he has co-ordinate Also he requires 
special training and experience in transposing the technical jargon of one 
profession into the technical jar ? 
natural ability to co-ordinat 
While the Production Plannet . 


perience of a General Manager, he 


while he is performing functions 


1 1 
he does not have the same aura 
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wranglings with department heads which are all a distinctive part of the 


Production Planners 





profession and he must accept them as a matter of 
course, and be specially fitted minimize them 
So far the functions of a planner have been dealt with in general 
terms sufficient show his relationship with other professional men of 
s orbit. This has been necessary due to the variations which may obtain 
in planning units of different types of industry 
To be more specific, let us consider the example of a Production 
Planning Department in a mechanical engineering industry. Here the 
Planner must have a fairl yrough training and experience in mechanical 
enginecring. The reasons for this are 
l H« ust consult with the Engineering Department on the form 
ind content of engineering specifications, drawings, and other 
technical data, so that it will fit into a plan of production with 
the minin 


tum of difficulty and friction. 
2. He must be able to assess the type and capacity of work which 
can be done with the equipment available in the shops. 

3. He must be able to assess the advisability of putting some types 
sub-contractors, or, on the other hand, the ad- 
enlarging existing capacity. 

f. A fairly complete knowledge of machine 


quired and much of this will 


of work out to 


uct ¢ 


visability of 


processes will be re- 
have to be acquired in the school of 
practical experience. In planning he will have to specify processes 
and if they are products of imagination, his whole planning system 
will soon come into disrepute. 

5. A good knowledge of tooling will be required for the processes 
prescribed will require certain design and type of tool to ac- 
complish the best results. This job the planner might delegate, 


Hy 1S tO 


but nevertheless if his pla 


be achieved, he has too vital an 
interest to be ignorant of the subject. 

' ; : 
6 Also a knowledge of materials will be essential, for the type of 
material will determine the type of process and the type of tool 
oduce the shapes required. 


This is not by any means an exhaustive list of requirements but it 


the planner must be very much of the engineer. 
engineering responsibility although he may or may 
If he is not a professional 
it will probably be because he has purposely and, we hope, pro- 


ly tilled a void between 


will serve to indicate that 
He definitely has an 
not be accepted as a professional Engineer. 
engineer, 
fital 


Engineers 


and Accountants by broadening 
rather than deepening his experience 


Phis broadening of experience requires a training in the basic principles 
of what I will call, for lack of better and more comprehensive term, Busi- 
ness Administration By this I mean the following: 
|. Economics will enable the planner to think clearly in terms of the 
greatest return at the minimum cost in all his planning. 
2. Accountancy is necessary for him to grasp easily and quickly the re- 
quirements of the Accountant for convenient and accurate 


costing of 
operations and products. 
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Statistics will provide the principles on which to compile and condense 
factual data and give quickly and accurately a sound basis for the 
nal f operations 


Business Relations and Personnel will enable him to make the best and 
widest use of existing sources of information and manpower. 
Industrial Psychology will guide him in his personal relationships with 


Department Heads and in the detailing of instructions for machine 


The Principles of Organization with specific reference to controls and 


checks on perations and 


the definition of responsibilities will provide 


work which will ensure the effective execution of the plan. 


From this example you will see that the Professional Planner, if such 
re be, is re specimen but is as necessary in a professionalized world 
( iC ns are necessary in an international world and the sooner 

competent planners the sooner we shall reach our ultimate peeks 


dustrial national and international wellbeing. 


Personal Notes 





n particular, and all members generally will 


Congratulations are in order for Len Brooks, Secretary of the Toronto 


ipte [t's yoy and latest reports, unofficially, are that all three are 
ny Ww We ust say, however, that Len didn’t look so hot at the 
joir ceting of the Toronto and Hamilton Chapters. 
A recent visitor the office was Roy Pidduck of the Toronto Chaptet 
tely we were flooded out when Roy appeared due to a sudden 
cl 1 leaky roof, but we were glad to see him. Roy never misses a 
g of the Toronto Chapter and was in town for the Joint Hamilton- 
n necting 
¢ congratulations to Norman Hagen of the Kitchener Chapter 
Ss promotion to Sub-Lieut. in the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Bill Armstrong, of the Toronto Chapter, is now located in Merritton 
s transferred to the Niagara Chapter 


V. F. Bowman, of the Hamilton, is now with De Havilland Aircraft 


l 


being transterred to the Toronto Chapter. 











CALL 
BURROUGHS 


When You Need “Mechanized” Accounting Information 








You are welcome to the current information in 
the mechanized accounting methods library of your 
local Burroughs office. Or, when new legislation 
or other developments create new accounting prob- 
lems for you, ask for special assistance from your 
Burroughs representative, who can apply his knowl- 
edge of machines, applications and procedures to 
help you meet your changing requirements. 


When You Need Carbon Paper - Roll Paper - Ribbons 


Burroughs is your best source for supplies for all 
types and makes of business machines. These sup- 
splies are manufactured to specifications that Bur- 
roughs’ years of experience have proved give best 
results. Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans save 
you 10% to 40%; permit you to order as little or 
as much as you need at any one time—thus assuring 
freshness and eliminating storage problems. 











When You Need Mechanical Service for Your Burroughs 





Today, when maintenance is especially important, 
Burroughs is providing efficient service to more 
customers than ever before. If you have not already 
done so, protect your Burroughs machines by ar- 
ranging for periodic inspection, lubrication and 
adjustment at a moderate annual cost. All service 
is rendered by factory-trained, factory-controlled 
service men—is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Information service ... supply service ... mechanical ser- 
vice —in war as in peace, you can depend on Burroughs to 
provide the best. For prompt, efficient service, call your local 
Burroughs office, or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Windsor, Ontario 
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The Production Schedule Board 


By A. J. GAIRNS, F-FLA., A-A-IS., A.C.A.A. 






































It is obvious that conditions in business to-day favour the seller. It 
is a “seller market’ we are told—indicating that the demand for goods 


has outstripped that of supply. Under these conditions, most factories are 


filled with orders and customers are continually seeking their supplies. The 


1 truly forgotten until after this 





problem of the “empty shop” is well 
war (let us hope forever if the plans and suggestions for reconstruction 
are successful) 

The inquiry desk of any organization is to-day very busy and most 
order files well filled. In addition, the demands of urgency from some 


branch of the 1g services, the creation, in many industries, of the 





priority system and the outcries of customers with overdue orders, causes 
much shuffling of the order sequence with a consequent difficulty in con- 
trol. An urgent phone inquiry—perhaps a trunk call—finds a frantic 


searching of records, or “chasing” the goods in the factory, with inevitable 
delay and friction. Management finds itself unable to see any daylight in 
this chaos. Very few of us can, like the modern boot repairer, put up our 
sign “No more repairs this week,’ as we are dealing not only with 
valued clients who look to us for a repetition of old service, but with 
Government and defence departments whom we must serve as never before 
as part of industry's war effort 

Many solutions have been offered to overcome this state of affairs. 
Some firms endeavour to fix a promise date with sufficient margin to allow 


( 


he 


for a very large percentage of orders in their departments. Probably 
same difficulty is found here as in the previous conditions, for it has been 


f instant selection of the 


found that the switch girls are seldom capable 
correct department to reply. No matter how carefully the orders are sorted, 
whether in departmental, alphabetical or date order, trouble in handling 


them is constantly encountered 
VISUAL CONTROL 


Probably the ultimate solution in most organizations will be found 
in the use of production schedule or control boards. These devices possess 


the advantage of visual control and, if kept up to date, enable management 





to execute effective control 1 concern must make up a control unit 
suitable to its own needs. If all orders can simply be set down in sequence 
and arrangements made to give the relative state of each order simply and 
clearly in a space nearby, it may be possible to set out the whole scheme 
on a single board. It all depends on the information required. For instance 
it may not be the state of each order which is primarily important. In a 


repetitive manufacture, it may be more important to know the relative 


total being complete daily of components such as engines, bodies, doors, 
assemblies, etc. Space will then simply be set aside for such date and the 


relative daily or weekly production output. If orders are numerous, a series 


of boards is essential—arranged in sequence according to the receipt of 
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the order. Thus each day's or each week's orders can be reviewed as a 
Whole and progress noted. 


THE BOARD DESCRIBED 


A brief description is here given of a set-up suitable for a factory 





inufacturing to order a large variety of lines (including perhaps repair 
work) and, as is the case these days, dealing with Government departments, 
other war factories and a percentage of civilian consumers 
The location of the boards is obviously the first problem, and this is 
also bound up with the question as to who is to operate the system. It 
scems essential at first thought to be one for the order department and, 
while this is true in most cases, it would not be disadvantageous to locate 
a schedule board in the factory office or even the despatch department as 
both are vitally interested in the formation provided. At all times, it must 
be understood that the vital function of the system is to provide control 
and not just speedy information and, wherever located, it should be quickly 
iccessible to the officials who are responsible for the efficient running of 
the factory routine 
A la 


being within easy reach of all interested, it must be private, as the picture 


rge room is best, preferably one devoid of much furniture. While 


thus portrayed is one of vital interest to a competitor. Probably the best 


place of all in any concern for the hanging of a schedule board would be 
in the main hall or passage, but obviously this could not be done under 
any circumstances for the above reason. 
My suggestion is to have erected in the room selected, a round iron 
rail or, if preferred, a standard wooden picture rail about seven feet from 
1¢ floor round the room. Each board might be, say 2ft. 6in. wide by 
tour feet long, but this would be dependent on the volume of information 
required on each. The boards are suspended on the rail by means of clips 
which adjoin the top of each board and are easily hung up or detachable 
therefrom j 
The appearance in general of the board is important, and a well con- 
structed and neatly finished job will aid in gauging the worth of the 
system. The headings as required should be printed or painted, and spaces 
left by means of tacked strips for the insertion of small cards which are 


information needed. These are simply typed daily and 


to provide the 


clipped in place against each other 


INFORMATION REQUIRED 
The decision must now be made as to what information is required 
ind the capacity of the board or boards to supply it. If, for instance, the 
concern is a motor body works, the simple facts which are of vital interest 
to the management may be, for example, the number of bodies, doors, 
hoods, and windows made to date against each order. This will immediately 
lead to the simplest of systems—namely, a board having these headings and 


for signals, pins or flags to denote the quantity finished. Again, the 





plain fact that a customer's order is finished, or not, may be the data needed 
and this will give another set-up consisting of customer's name, order date 
and any other relevant fact such as date promised, means of despatch, etc., 
as required 
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A much more complex system is required, however, when processed 


goods are handled or the factory is departmentalized as, under these cit 


cumstances, the main point of interest is the location of the order in the 


factory and, if applicable, the position regarding part deliveries on account 
of the total. This information will involve careful arranging so as to be 


as clear and concise as possible without involving too much detail show- 
t < 


ing on the board 


} ! 
It must not be forgotten that the information 1s necessary to supply 





figures primarily to the customer, but the sales angle must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. It must be considered, for instance, in dealing with pro- 


gressive orders or jobs which have been in production for some time, o1 


which have been held up for any reason. It may be of some interest to 
know the age of an order, but more important to find the expected delivery 
date. This brings us to the next point, which is the procedure to be adopted 
in case the number of orders is too large to be accommodated on one board. 


The obvious course, in this case, is to make several boards and to spread 


the orders on some suitable basis on each One suggestion could be to 


, \ 
place each separate week's orders on a board and name each board in some 


' ' ; : 
suitable fashion such as “this week, last week, two weeks old,” and 


so on, and in this manner indicate immediately the age of the order and so 


gauge the necessity for any executive action. Before deciding on this course, 


however, some consideration must be given to the point as to whether this 
is the ideal set-up from all points of view, including the customer's. Does 


he want to know the age of his order or do we have to know in order to 
, 


give him service n certain cases when we are giving him his promised 
output per week, he is not interested in this point so that some other basis 
will have to be evolved to satisfy such peculiar circumstances. Perhaps 

classification under age grouping to cover such categories as “ahead of 
schedule, behind schedule” would solve the problem. Other suitable 


classifications may be suggested. 


COMPILING THE DATA 


} th 


There must be some ready means of obtaining and posting the pro 
ductive data. If for instance, each department is in charge of a foreman ot 
leading hand, a list could be compiled of all orders in hand in those 


departments with an indication of the information desired such as “Stock 


such description as will indicat 


cut,” “turning,” ‘on buffer,” “finishing” o 
s merely re 


the probable state of each order at the time. The foremar 


quired to indicate by a tick or mark on a prepared list the stage reached 


These lists are collected by the operative in charge of the boards and the 
relative information transferred to its proper place In most cases, the 


number of orders which are actually on the move may be only 15 per cent 
or 10 per cent. of the total so that very little time is needed 


to bring 
these up to date. Some ingenious devices for recording quantities hav« 
been suggested such as a revolving numbered thimble but these might only 
be suitable in certain cases as a great variety of figures would be needed 
and, of course, space will not permit of very much “gear” behind the 
boards. A billiards marker on the slide principle has suggested another 


means of recording progress across the board. The whole thing is to 
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decide the precise information needed and then evolve the means of show- 
ing this clearly and concisely on the visual record It the foremen co- 
operate fully by compiling the necessary data either on completion of the 


day or immediately at the start of the next day or next shift, it should not 
perator very long ybe less than half an hour or an hour 


» complete the schedule and bt the boards up to the minute. 





USE TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


The best use of production boards must be obtained in order to justify 


A daily production conference in front of the completed boards should 


o much to keep the order position firmly before the executive and to 


ssist the factory staff in their difficult job of trying to satisfy all clients. 
Who should attend this is natter for each individual concern according 
to the time available and the managerial set-up. Obviously the factory 
production manager must be there and also the operator of the board in 
yrder to Swe questions Others interested and whose presence is gener- 


1 } P } 


illy desirable are the Cost Accountant and the Chief Order Clerk, while 
the executive must be represented probably most suitably by the Secretary 


If the Managing Director can spare the time and is interested in the matter 








if policy ence will soon tell at what stage a job is lagging. For 
instance on the boards marked with a weekly sequence, little regard may 
be had for ord under a fortni old, and scrutiny of the remainder only 
will be needed. Coloured tabs on the older orders will indicate, for example, 


whether output (in the case of repetitive work) is being maintained, and 


other needed facts can be recorded in this fashion. It need hardly be said 


that all telephone inquiries regarding orders are switched to the board 
operator who is trained to gauge, 


by the information on the board as to 


whether a promise date will or will not be kept. With the facts in front 





immediately attend to all order queries. 





In conclusion, it is stressed that these production schedule boards may 





not be suitable in all conceins. The same result may be achieved by a 
simple card system on which much greater detail may be recorded. It may 
be possible to show the number of each article “turned,” “polished” and 
finished,” or whatever other factor is important, and so co-ordinate the 


work in conjunction with the planning department to a far greater extent 
than would be possible if reliance was placed on boards. It is again pointed 
out, however, that the main purpose of the board is visual control, and 
this serves to give the factory officials the maximum assistance in their 
work from the executive This is not likely to be forthcoming under a 
card system unless it is worked in conjunction with an order to report 


either daily or weekly, on the current position of each job. 
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Post-War Manufacturing in the Dominion 
By W. R. YENDALL 


Reprinted From the Quarterly Review of Commerce 





It san twelve months ago as to the wisdom of dis- 

ng st-war plans in the midst of an exacting war, there is practically 

ive already reaped some decided advantages from the 

f opinions. Some ideas that seemed good a year ago, under vigorous 

r g i proved to be chaff, while others that found scant support 

beginning are now accepted in a gradually evolving post-war pro- 

me Phere has seldom been a more interesting example of the value 

y g ic discussion on a subject that calls for some knowledge 

clear perception of existing realities, and a lot 

We are not yet in position to formulate a comprehen- 

¢ zood prospect that by the time the guns cease 

g ive a fairly clear view of what is possible and what is 

tem} f expansion in the industrialization of Canada 

yeEN gL v accele 1 by the war, and much of the gain achieved 

I ent, and skill, will be carried over into our post- 

ny Since the standard of living in any country, other things 

le EC s e roportionate to its power-and-productive-equipment 

( } since there is almost no limit to the amount of manufac- 

can absorbed, if they come to market in balanced pro- 

( y 1 desires of the people as indicated by the way 

sp y, the foundation is already laid for a substantial 

economic welfare of our people 

O igrecable development arising from the expansion of manufac- 

g, an ansion of trade and transportation that always accom- 

lic , is that t all the people who have left the farms will return 

( we shall thus have a better balance between manufacturing and 

in ¢ other so-called primary industries (which are primary 

sequen¢ ) lot in Economic importance, as providers of employment 
( fr nal wealth) 

What can manufacturing do toward insuring for the programme of full 

ployment which is rapidly becoming a universal objective in North 

Ame Full employment is a reasonable expectation. It is not likely 

hat e¢ present high figures of war-time employment will continue in 

ce for there are thousands of people now at work from patriotic 

“ will not leave the ranks at the end of the war. But whether 

‘ full employment is a normal condition if we make due 

OW f shifting vocations, changing residence, and some unem- 

ryables Jalanced pro luction of goods and services is the first essential 

steady employment, and calls for wide-gauge business statesmanship, not 

to avoid booms (which are mainly responsible for crises), but to dis- 

ve w the planning of individual enterprises may be broadened out by 

onsiderations of the national interest, so that in operation they may sum 
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up to something like a national programme, flexible, not compulsory, 


allowing full play for individual initiative, but guided by a realization ot 


a 


the necessity for wider horizons than hitherto. Planning ts an everyday } 


for most businessmen—it only needs to go a little deeper for it 


s founda 
tions, and a little higher for its inspirations 


Undoubtedly unemployment during the 
I § 


epression of e thirties as 
sumed much larger proportions than were necessary and could have been 


si Oe a ied 
reduced by greater local initiative, with a reasonable amount of nation 


wide co-ordination. Unemployment at almost any time is about 75% a 
local condition and generally much less than 250% a national condition 

The assumption of mass unemployment after the present war was quite 
common in the early stages of post-war discussion How are we going 
to find employment for all the people who are now engaged in the armed 
forces and in war industries In the mass the problem appears tremendous 
And there are other questions: How much time will be required to convert 
factories from war to peace production; how about the new machinery; 


how about the changes in materials and designs and tools that will be 


| | | | | pets 

necessary to utilize the discoveries and the improved technique developed 
during the war? 

; ; 1 ee 

Dr. Cyril James has suggested that it will take from three to thirty 


months to convert from war to peace conditions, and that during that 


period of readaptation “the demands fo1 


nen and women in industry will 


be comparatively small. To meet this situation the common remedy is 
an immense public works programme—the Marsh report suggests an app 


priation of one billion dollars for this purpose, and desires plans tor thts 
work to be laid out in full detail without delay, so that they may be put 
into action immediately when the war stops 

Let us examine the major premise—that we 
ployment after the wat Instead of trusting logic and it 


ask businessmen what they expect and what they 


} 
are going tO do 


A recent questionnaire in the City of London 


reveals some important 


tacts. To the question, “How much time will you require to change over 
from war to peace conditions twenty-seven businessmen, mostly manu- 
tacturers, said “None at all.” Three said three months, two said six months, 


two said nine months. 

Of this same group, twenty-one out of thirty-four expect tl 
for their products during the first two post-war years to be g 
in 1939 by anywhere from: 25 to 100%, and ten more expect the demand 


to be at least equal to 1939. A few estimate their possible decrease at an 


average of 30%. 
Only three of the group anticipate any difficulty in 
raw materials promptly after the close of the wat 


To the question whether they expect to be able to ike the change 


over from war to peace satisfactorily on their own resources, without any 


special arrangements in the way of governmental or financial assistance, 


| | eae 
thought he might 


need some arrangement for accelerated depreciation, and another heavily 


they all answered yes, except one manufacturer, whi 


engaged in war production who might be in difficulties if the government 


did not relieve him promptly of a heavy war inventory 
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[he tollowing figures are interesting as indicating the eftect that 
cessation of war would have on present staff seven expect a reduction 
of staff averaging about 25% Thirteen expect to carry on with theit 


present statt, although in many cases this is much larger than in 1939 


Ten others expect to increase their staff immediately at the close of the 


of course, indicates the extent to 





war, anywhere from 25 to 75%. T 
which the production of civilian goods has been curtailed during the war, 
and the expectation, which is quite reasonable, that the accumulated 
demand will make itself felt promptly when hostilities cease 
In the entire group of forty employers consulted there are only one 
r two who expect any difficulty at all from such items as obsolescence 
of machinery, patterns, designs, necessity of finding new equipment, new 
outlets of distribution, or from the necessity of re-training staff. The 
l +} 


expectation of lower taxes immediately at the close of the war is wide 








spread, and is one basis of optimism. Another is the expectat t war 
time controls will be abolished promptly at the end of the war where 
practical, but the demand is not at all universal for discontinuance of 
certain controls which may be necessary to avoid serious confusion. This 
is the spot that will require the greatest attention, and full exercise of the 





d judgment of business and government 


It is expected that foreign nge control will continue, and this 




















is almost universally approved, since the general sentiment 1: that the 
excl situation has been well handled during the war. 

By and large, there is good ground for optimism as to the post-wat 
Situation in manufacturing. And that is important for the whole economy, 
for while manufacturing employs only about 22% of all the workers, there 
sno other group whose activities are so quickly reflected in transportation, 
trade and service industries of all kinds 

Chere is no indication of apathy, or lack of initiative, on the part 
of Canadian manufacturers The supposition that they are going to. sit 
around for months or years after the war discussing new materials and 
new designs and making new tools is wide of the mark In most cases 
post-war business will start up promptli where pre-war business 
left off. Changes in designs, materials and will come along gradu 
lly with little or no interruption of production. Very few businessmen are 
y to be so short-sighted as to hold up production by long-range re 

when the whole country is calling for goods 

[he shortage of goods during the war and the rapid wearing out 
household inventories, will have created an immense potential demand 
tor goods and services. At the same time unusual purchasing power will 
have accumulated; the close of the war will undoubtedly find most people 
with more government bonds and larger savings accounts than ever before 
The concurrence of these two factors in full strength does not spell un 


But how about exports, which for years have been of vital importanc« 
for many Canadian manufacturers It is not likely that our trade relations 


with Great Britain or the United States will be less favourable than 


+} Dp 1 th r 151 + } ' ¢ P . +] ' 
ne pre-war years they are likely oO pe much more favourable, SINCE ne 


is a wider recognition in the United States of the implications of theit 
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position as the world’s 















































nation. Nevertheless, the long-term trend is n n the direction of greatly 
increased foreign trade, for a mber of reasons whicl innot be dis 
cussed here, and we shall be wise if we do not rely on export business 
iny more than is necessary to excl we need t 
meet our external obligations b ich advantage t 
Canada as a whole in large exports of manufactured goods ¢ gricultura 
products if it were necessary to take payment in long-tet bonds 1€ 
international stabilization fund, now being discussed, may greatly improve 
this situation, but can hardly be entirely tree from hazards 

In many lines the manufacturers of Canada are now in better position 
than ft to cater to foreign requirements and e achieved a worl 
wide rep m for the quality of their product In that phase of the 
post-war economy Canadian 1utac rs will enjoy at ved position. 

One of the most hopeful developments of the recent past is a new 
conception by businessmen of their place and function natior 
economy. Generally speaking, businessmen have always had a sense ot 
responsibility for the proper conduct of their own enterprises, and have 
assumed, without nuch about it, t he responsibil for general 
community conditions or national conditions rested elsewhere They now 
see that as a group they have ational responsibility, and in some degree 
international responsibility 

In the handicraft stage of production tools were individ powe 
equipment was known, production was small, and the standard of livi 
low To-day practically al Cay juipmen 
buildings, machinery, t Wis Busi 
nessmen are now seen iona Il, and 
consequently charged as nizing the 
nation for production o f ent of all 
who are willing and S ibility of 
government is to estab tina 
phere favourable to ah ind enter ¢ 

Post-war reconstruct! \ govern 
ment responsibility, but the responsibility of the nation, for which every 
group and section and organization, even every individual, has duties as 
well as opportunities. Unless we individually contribute more in quantity 
and quality of intelligence and effort than in pre-war days there is no 
possibility of creating that enlarged pool of nati pt on fron 
which a better standard of living will have e drawn | lore an 
better we are all looking for cannot be legislated into ¢€ en co 
jured out of the east wind by lusty demagogues, but must be brought into 
being by it nore power and machinery, greater skill, 
and genero work for the general good, rather than by 





fighting for the unfair advantage of some group or section In 





it is assumed that private enterprise will continue to function in Canada 


A few years people felt that they would 





form of state ind central government planning, but the glamout 


of socialism is rapidly fading out as we begin to understand what actually 





See “The Common Problem,” page 149 et sequitur 
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happened in Germany and France and Italy during the thirties, as a result 
of socialist propaganda. The New Deal experiments in the United States 
have not convinced practical men that there is any progress to be made 
via centralized government planning and bureaucratic control. 

The greatest assets of any nation are the intelligence, skill and char- 
acter of its people, and their willingness to work together on friendly 
terms for the good of all. If the diffused initiative of the people is allowed 
to function in an atmosphere of liberty under the law, inspired by counsels 


f goodwill and fair play, the future of Canada is bright. But there ts 


nothing but bedlam ahead of us if the nation is split into quarreling fac- 
tions by the apostles of class hatred, who seek political power with the 
avowed object of overthrowing the institutions that in a few short years 
have made a day's wages in Canada buy more than anywhere else in_ the 
world, except the United States (and we are now crowding them closely) 

Post-war manufacturing in the Dominion will do its part faithfully 
in co-operation with all other constructive groups if it is not blocked 
by ambitious demagogues and unscrupulous racketeers. But, as Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough recently said: “If when the war is won we insist upon having 


Utopia we shall actually have hell.” 
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A Few Stray Thoughts About Charts 


By “Charta”’ 


The Following Thoughts Are Expressed by an Accountant Who Draws 


Them Up for a Living 
(Reprinted from The Federal Accountant) 


One of my many employers had a business which sold advertisements 
We needed many charts. At least, we had many charts; which amounts to 
the same thing if you're not too particular as to definitions. 
the best set of charts in Sydney. 


As a matter of fact, we had easily 
One day, after elaborating on 


The boss said SO, and he ought to know 
the benefits of charts to his business, he noticed that they were three months 


behind. Naturally, he went for me. 
But as I patiently explained, if the only value they had was in being 


demonstrated as the best lot of charts in Sydney, obviously a few months 


more or less meant very little 

Obviously, they served absolutely no purpose, because the one man 
who could have used them was too busy admiring them to worry about 
trying to learn what they had to say. The only other person in the business 
ttle need of them, as he had the figures set up in other ways. 


tt 
most modern executives were 


had 1 
Many another business has charts. As 
written across their foreheads, it is apparent that charts 


born with “charts 
They can interpret charts just like a horse eats 


are second nature to them. 
Up-trends, profit trends, success trends, bad-luck trends—they have 


nay. 
them all just like that. How can a man be an executive, any way, if he can’t 
read a chart? It’s just too stupid! 

Actually, perhaps he can and perhaps he can't. It all depends, because 
quite a number of things that have a marked bearing on charts never enter 


into their compilation. 


Put it this way. In my office hangs a beautiful chart showing the organi- 


It contains first the executive, then the depart- 
nents, then the process. Really, it's a beauty! The other week, when the 
figures went in for current period, it was noticed that a big drop had 
All the wise-acres put their heads together. But 
it just couldn't be explained. Yet, there it was. Everything was studied 
carefully, and the factory manager was called in. However, he couldn't ex- 


And not an idea in the bunch. 


zation of a big business. 
occurred in production. 


plain it either. So there we were 

I kept quiet. It wasn’t my job to tell these born chart-explainers what 
was wrong. My job, as they have often patiently explained, is but to make 
up charts, not to give free advice to the chaps who earn the money that 


keeps them going. So I'm still playing possum, though I know all the 


answers in this particular case. 

While preserving strict secrecy over the dire event (for one of my 
sewperiors’” is a member of an accountancy body and he might see 
this .) I have been thinking quite a lot about organization charts in 


the interim. 
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way. When an 
sell Tew quescons 
t I und 
Sry power, ar 
\ \ V C Cc 
test number of 1 
n he'll likely se credit if he has 
t scott + Lsy | | 
£ 1 € ry get Dette lachines ad so Gq 
f can. Failing that, he'll try and get girls 
ulty, anyhow 
n i e cant get over That is time Phe 
‘ ‘ 1 quality of « t matters little and a few 
) 
! cach t 
) N right thin 
en his deposit 
few ad istrators ve not learnt is that charts of plans 
espe They don’t show the human reactions to 
f. At first sight, this ans little. But stop and think 
ily of the plan that isn’t constant 
ine performance, measure material possibilities, 
t cial possibilities all normal 
k \ ) in can How easily we don't 
G ( said a well-respected 
\ g 1 many cases he'll ask 
) 11n s¢ 
) leads to the realm of 
t With one it may be ordinary 
» the frm. With an 
s er job. In fact, there 
the t s, the ay fail and, quite without the 
i he y lose production through friction, discontent, 
hings. These often prey on minds and, accidentally, 
) which makes work slower and often lowers its 
V s with a fellow workman and the routine slows down 
ft idle for five minutes too long, thus disorganizing 
yreaks through poor-operation due to inattention 
) iknesses. But how they take away the precious 
TL el lepended n! 

) Say does all this affect charts It does and veri 
wall shows processes, departments and money-recip 
loesn't show men. Represented amongst the various 

. several thousands of men, each swayed by his own 
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at predetermined 








According to the chart, certain things should happen 
times. Whether they do or not depends on what the individual men think 
ibout things each moment of y. Three thousand me Sixty seconds 
per minute. Sixty minutes the hour. Fight hours, more or less, the day. 

How are those men thinking Who can say But, last week, a fore- 
man in one of the sections said something me man which the man re- 
sented. No response came fr € in, but in that section there have 
occurred two severe burns ree broken ichine parts, and two serious 
fuses of control boxes. 

In fairness to the men, the accidents, probably arose otherwise than with 

nt process down. But they did it 

I ended to preserve silenc Probably my friend won't see 
his. He seldom reads business oks Says exe ves should be 
able to create 
Perhaps there is a moral in all this. CHARTS pretty little 
things, aren't they Reflecting the aggregation of thousands of pounds, 
and people, all swayed by common impulse i throbbing, vital 
entity all charging full tilt at a pre-determined objective 
with all their hearts seeking to reach it with the minimum of 
effort, expense and time 
ve friend says wonder! 


At least, so my executive 


CONTROL WITHOUT THE USE OF DETAILED 


PERPETUAL INVENTORY METHODS 


In the January issue of “Cost and Management” an article under the 
' : 
tbove caption was published. Unfortunately a sligl ror crept into the 
sublished article and we hasten to correct same. 

The last paragraph of this article on page 337 should have read: “Undet 
his method, price variances, which are created at the time of purchase, are 
generally sub-divided cither by produc r type of material and are allocated 
| I YaSIS IN Order to arrive at the 


to Inventories and Cost of Sales on a pro 
actual cost relating thereto 
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Alberta Provincial 
Chapter 


* 


It will be good news for our members generally to learn 
that by the time these lines are read we shall, in all probability, 


have an Incorporated Provincial Chapter in Alberta. 


Following the visit of the Secretary-Manager to the West 
in November, when a new Chapter was formed in Calgary, the 
Edmonton and Calgary Chapters got together, formed a Pro- 
vincial Society, and made application for a Private Bill in the 
Alberta Legislature. This Bill is patterned after the Private 
Bill of the Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants of 


Ontario. 


Che President of the latter Society, Mr. H. P. Wright, 
R.L.A., who was commissioned along with the Secretary-Man- 
ager by the Canadian Society to give all aid possible in the 
securing of this incorporation, is at the moment of writing in 
Edmonton, where he will appear before the Private Bills Com- 
mitiee in an effort to have this Private Bill passed immediately. 

A fuil announcement will be made in this connection in 
the next issue of “Cost and Management” and we have every 
reason to hope that the news then will be good news. Similar 


incorporations arc planned in other provinces later. 


During his visit to the West, Mr. Wright is scheduled to 


address the Edmonton, Calgary, and Vancouver Chapters. 
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COST STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 


(Copies available at 50 cents each). 





Accounting System, Planning a Factory Oct., 
After Victory—What? Dec., 
Automobile Assembly Costs and the Financing of Sales Sept., 
Aviation in Canada—History and Development of Feb., 
Bonus Methods May, 
Bread Bakery Costs May, 
Brewery, Cost System for a Jan., 
British Empire Content Certificate Preparation of May, 
Budgetary Control as an Aid to Business Profit Dec., 
Budgetary Control, Cosi Accounting and . July, 
Budgetary Control July, 
Budgetary Control Oct. 
Budgetary Controls That Control April, 
Business, Contro! oi, Through Budget Sept., 
Business Organization July, 
Canadian Government Work Production Contracts May, 
Canning—Food Accounting for Raw Materials in Feb., 
Canning Industry—Costs in—Wéith Special Reference to Tomato Producers Oct., 
Catering Business—Costing for a June-July, 
Clear Thinking in Management June-July, 
Co-ordination of Production and Distribution Oct., 
Contract Cost Accounts poxsotudunassiicibaisalacenasn ; parece Feb., 
Contract Bonus System Wage Incentive System Mar., 
Costs and Profits Nov., 
Cost Accounting June, July, Aug., 
Costing—Marginal and Conventional Jan., 
Costing—Review Your Apr., 
Cost Plus—Contract System June-July, 
Carbonated Beverages, Costs in Dec., 
Chocolate Company, Cost System for Aug., 
Chocolate and Confectionery Factory, Cost System for Sept., 
Cost Application—Newer Fields in Apr., 
Cost Finding, Methods of Apr., 
Cost Studies on Proposed Change in Process May, 
Cost System of The Norton Co. May, 
Costs and Overhead in a Department Store July, 
Cash and Balance Sheet Budgeting Dec., 
Cost Accounting for Distribution and Selling Jan., 
Cost Accounting by Machine Method Mar., 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of Aug., 
Cost Problems in Relation to Power Mar., 
Credit Executive, His Work and Philosophy Mar. 
Credit Man, The—and Management Mar., 
Daily Newspaper, Costing a June-July, 
Daily Reports, A Plan of Oct., 
Department Store Management and Accounts, Some Phases of Sept., 
Depreciation on the Basis of Business Volume, Fixing Feb., 
Depreciation—A Practical Time Saving Plan of Accounting for Fixed Assets and Dec., 
Differential or Marginal Costs Apr., 
Distribution, Cost of ..Dec., 
Differential or Marginal Costs Apr., 
Electrical Power Cost, Control of Tan., 
Electrical Power Costs Feb., 
Electrica! Products Company—Cost Accounting in an Sept., 
Exchange Fluctuations in Relation to Accounting Sept., 
Executive Requires From the Cost Accountant, What the Nov., 
Excess Profits Tax Aug., 
Excess Profits Tax Act Mar., 
Factory Accounting System, Planning a Oct., 
Financial Officer—The Chief and Business Management Feb., 
Foundry Costing May, 
Fuel for Thought June, 
Fixed Assets—Accounting For Tan., 
Foundry Costs May, 
Gas Company, Accounting and Costing Problems of a Sept., 
Glass Bottle Industry—Costs in 

Government Purchases. Cost Accounting for Dec., 
Group Bonus System of DeForest Radio Corporation, Ltd. CE: 
Group Incentives June, 
History and Development of Acconntine Feb., 
Industrial Costs—A Maior Factor in Feb.. 
Industrial Enginver to Accountancy Department, Relation of Apr., 
Industrial Relations Apr., 
Incentive and Security, Balancing of Dec., 
Tnventories—The Cost Apnroach to Dec., 
Tacome and Excess Profits Taxes as They Relate to Corporations Dec., 
Insurance of Employment Apr., 
Tnter-Play of Brewerv Costs Aug., 
Inventory, Preparaticn and Taking of Apr., 
Inventory Control Nov., 
Inventory Method—Last In-First Out Feb., 
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1930 
1932 
1938 
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Labour's Aims and Responsibilities 

abour Costs—Control otf 

abour Incentives 

ibour Measurement Through the Bedaux Method 

ast In - First Out Inventory Methoc 

aundry Industry To-day 

Managerial Contro! 

Management—Science, Vocation or Profession 

Management's Aims and Responsibilities 

Management's Nesponsibility to Society 

Minimum Wages in Relation to Costs 

Maintenance Expenditure, Control ot 

Material Control—Prime, Without Detailed Perpetual Inventory Methods 
Mining Accounting 

Municipal Taxation in Canada, Problem of 

Municipal Costs, The Practical Treatment of 

Municipal Councils, Costing For 

New Industry, Launching a 

Newspaper, Making of a Modern 

Newsprint Industry, Accounting in the 
Operations—Control of Through Effective Organization 
Office Management—This Job of 
Overhead Variations—Analysis of 

Overhead Expenses in Relation to Production Volume 

Packing House—Costs In 

Payroll Methods in Wartime 
Production Cost From a Control Post 
Paint Industry, Costs in the 

Perpetual Inventory and Stores Control 
Plant Engineering in Relation to Costs 
Plant Expenditures and Depreciation—Contro 
Price Control—Trends in ; ? PAY 
Priorities ; ; 

Production Management—Recent Developments in ; 
Pulpwood Industry—Costs in 

Purchases Under a Costing System 

Price Control—Trends in 
Priorities 

Profitable Sales Prices, Their Costs and Proof of Both 

Punched Card Method of Accounting 

Purchasing Policies, Constructive 


Railway Costs 

Reports, Presentation of, From an Executive Viewpoint 
Rubber Industry, Cost Accounting in 

Rubber Industry, Accounting Control in 

Sales and Distribution Expense, Control of 

Sales Statistics 

Sales Analysis as a Medium of Control 

Sales Manager, The—and Management 

Scope of Industrial Engineering in Industry 

Sales Manager and the Cost Department 

Selling Prices, Relation of Costs to Determination of 
Standard Costs 

Standard Costs—What Are 

Standardized Costs 

Standard Costs, Objectives of 

Spruce Lumber Manufacturer, Cost Accounting for 
Steel Fabricating Industry—Cost Accounting in 
Steel Canister Industry, Cost System for 

Steel Tube Industry, Cost Accounting in 

Textile Plant, Process Costs in a 

Time Study—Some Psychological Aspects of 

Time and Motion Studies. The Cost Accountant and 
Traffic Management in Modern Industry in Wartime 
Unemployment Insurancc 

Unemployment Insurarce Act and Its Regulations 
Unemployment Insurance and Its Implications 
Costing for Valentine Tanks 

Visible Cards and Administration 

Works Organization and Layout 

War Contracts—Costing of 

War Orders and Overhead Distribution 

War Time Prices and Trade Board Regulations 

War Contracts—Cost Accounting on 

War Production Order—Costing On 


July, 
June-July, 


; Nov., 
June-July, 
Mar. 
Jan., 
Oct., 
Nov., 
June-July, 


June-July, 
une, 
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Sept., 
Oct., 
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